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JUDSOX  GREXELL 

For  the  past  thirty  years  Judson 
Grenell  has  been  a newspaper  man,  and 
almost  continuously  on  the  staffs  of 
Detroit  (Mich.)  newspapers  Previous 
to  this  he  was  a printer,  and  in  good 
fellowship  with  the  trade  organizations 
with  which  typographical  unions  have 
been  affiliated.  Always  a student  of 
economic  problems,  his  newspaper 
training  has  given  him  a direct  and  de- 
1 cisive  style,  which,  as  stated  by  the 
i Single  Tax  Review,  has  enabled  him  to 
I make  “an  admirable  and  seemingly  fault- 
less statement  of  Single  Tax  principles, 
couched  in  language  and  reasoning  that 
seems  to  us  the  essence  of  simplicity.” 
Outside  of  his  newspaper  work,  most  of 
his  writings  have  been  on  economic  sub- 
jects relating  to  taxation  and  good  gov- 
ernment. He  has  represented  Michigan 
in  the  state  legislature,  done  essay  and 
statistical  work  for  national  and  state 
abor  bureaus,  and,  when  in  Europe, 
;upplied  a number  of  daily,  w'eekly  and 
nonthly  publications  with  letters  on 
European  industrial  conditions. 

F.  H.  Monroe. 
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FOREWORD 


In  the  introduction  to  ‘'Progress  and 
Poverty,’’  Henry  George  stated  that  the 
problem  of  civilization  was  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  persistence  of  poverty,  in 
spite  of  constantly  increasing  power  of 
wealth  production.  It  was  to  find  the 
cause  of  such  illogical  situations  as  that 
of  the  woman  with  a sewing  machine, 
forced  to  work  as  hard  in  the  same 
“poverty,  hunger  and  dirt,”  as  did  her 
predecessor  with  a needle  in  the  days  of 
Thomas  Hood.  That  was  the  problem 
when  Henry  George  began  his  work. 
It  is  a problem  no  longer.  The  solution 
was  presented  in  “Progress  and  Pov- 
erty”. It  only  remains  for  those  who 
would  remedy  so  intolerable  a state  of 
affairs,  to  investigate  his  proposition 
and  endeavor  to  have  it  applied. 

Many  are  doing  so.  Henry  George’s 
works  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
writings  of  others,  presenting  in  different 
ways  and  sometimes  from  different  view- 
ipoints  the  truth  that  he  made  clear. 
i“ Progress  and  Poverty”  is  a linked 
.argument,  the  thorough  study  of  which 
imay  require  more  time  and  patience  than 
a very  busy  reader  may  feel  himself  will- 
ing to  give.  It  treats  the  question  from 
dl  sides,  whereas  some  readers  may  be 
interested  in  but  one.  For  such  as  these 
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the  supplementary  writings  are  to  be! 
recommended.  i 

These  supplementary  writings  consist 
not  only  of  the  later  writings  of  George,; 
but  of  such  able  writers  as  Thomas  G.| 
Shearman,  whose  “Natural  Taxation” 
may  be  well  considered  unsurpassable! 
as  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  fiscall 
side  of  the  Single  Tax.  Then  such 
writers  deserve  mention  as  Louis  F.l 
Post,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Bolton  Halli 
and  many  others.  The  problem  of 
civilization  has  been  solved,  but  thei 
responsibility  of  applying  the  solution! 
still  remains  upon  us  for  conditions  are| 
still  as  Henry  George  showed  “in  the 
very  heart  of  our  civilization  today 
women  faint  and  little  children  moan.” 
And  we  must  bear  in  mind  his  words 
when  it  comes  to  making  practical  use 
of  the  truth  he  made  clear.  If  thoughts 
of  its  application  “run  counter  to  our 
prejudices,  let  us  not  flinch ; if  they 
challenge  institutions  that  have  long 
been  deemed  wise  and  natural,  let  us 
aot  turn  back.” 
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The  Single  Tax 


What  is  the  single  tax? 

The  single  tax  is  a proposition  to  raise  all 
revenue  for  needed  governmental  expense* 
from  land  values  only. 

It  is  not  a tax  on  wealth. 

It  is  not  a tax  on  production. 

It  is  not  a tax  on  the  industrious. 

It  is  not  a tax  on  the  enterprising. 

It  will  not  take  wealth  from  those 
have  honestly  acquired  it,  for  the  purpose  o? 
dividing  it  among  those  who  lack  either  ths 
desire  or  the  capacity  to  become  financially 
independent. 

It  taxes  the  products  of  neither  the  cr«^ 
ative  genius  nor  the  humble  plodder. 

It  is  in  full  accord  with  the  moral  law. 

What  is  land  value? 

When  two  persons  desire  the  same  plot  of 
ground,  land  value  arises.  If  three  persons 
desire  it,  this  value  is  increased.  If  scor=5S 
of  thousands  cast  longing  eyes  upon  it, 
value  begins  to  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  per  acre. 

Why  do  so  many  desire  the  same  piece  ©f 
ground  ? 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  returns  frona 
it  will  be  greater  than  from  the  same  area 
located  elsewhere.  Less  labor  will  bring 
a larger  reward.  Its  best  use  may  be 
jtained  through  the  medium  of  a factory,  ot- 
5ce  building,  department  store  or  residence 
3ite.  Its  value  will  be  determined  by  it* 
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location  as  compared  with  other  available 
sites. 

Thus  land  values  increase  with  increase 
of  population,  and  decrease  when  popula 
tion  from  any  cause  declines.  Land  value 
can  be  coaxed  into  life  by  arousing  in  peo- 
ple a desire  to  live  in  some  particular  lo- 
cality, or  it  can  be  depressed  by  holding 
land  so  long  out  of  use,  through  demanding 
an  exorbitant  price,  that  the  desire  to  build 
a home  there  takes  another  direction. 


What  proportion  of  land  value  is  due  to 
the  owner  of  the  land? 

The  land  owmer  contributes  to  the  valued 
of  the  land  in  just  the  same  proportion  as 
every  other  member  of  the  community; 
neither  more  nor  less.  If  he  is  an  absentee 
owner,  he  contributes  nothing. 

The  Astor  family  is  a striking  example 
of  absentee  landlordism.  Millions  of  dol- 


lars are  annually  sent  from  New  York  tojlfD 
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London  for  the  benefit  of  the  Astors,  with- 
out Ne^v  Yorkers  receiving  anything  in  re- 
turn. It  is  one  of  those  drains  that  help  to 
explain  why  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  are  so  many  millions  more  than  thei  H 
imports.  ■ Jiin 

Land  value,  to  sum  it  up,  is  a communal, act 
creation,  to  wdiich  each  individual  in  the§iii 
community  has  contributed,  and  therefore 
each  individual  is  entitled  to  recognition  in 
its  distribution. 


How  can  land  values  be  equally  distrib- 
uted? 
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Man  is  a social  animal.  He  likes  to  herd. 
There  is  pleasure  to  him,  in  having  others 
near  him,  especially  those  who  are  his  so- 
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cial  equals.  Besides,  it  enables  him  to  in- 


crease his  output  with  less  exertion.  It 
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I brings  production  and  distribution  close  to- 
gether, reducing  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  stimulating  consumption.  Two  men 
. working  together  can  produce  more  than 
two  men  working  separately,  A large  fac- 
^ tory  can  produce  and  sell  its  output  cheap- 
er than  a small  one. 

Co-operation  is  a vital  factor  in  civiliza- 
tion. When  any  considerable  number  of 
people  begin  to  live  close  together,  new 
I problems  arise  of  which  those  living  in  thin- 
ly populated  areas  can  have  but  a faint 
idea.  There  is  a necessity  for  co-operation 
in  supplying  water,  building  sewers,  paving 
■j  streets,  lighting  the  public  thoroughfares, 
'I  protection  against  fire  and  the  guarding  of 
.dife  and  property. 

j Should  each  individual  attempt  to  do  all 
J these  things  himself,  by  digging  his  own 
,v  well,  guarding  his  own  property,  etc.,  the  ex- 
pense would  in  great  measure  consume 
much  of  the  benefits  derived  from  a com- 
Tiunity  life.  In  a word,  it  is  healthier,  bet- 
er  and  cheaper  to  do  these  things  col- 
ectively  than  separately. 

Here,  then,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  com- 
nunity  values — land  values — due  to  a com- 
pact or  congested  population;  and  com- 
lunity  expenses,  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
lany  people  are  living  close  together  in  a 
Bstricted  area.  To  these  community  values 
nd  to  these  community  expenses,  each  in- 
ividual  has  contributed,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
igh  or  low. 

It  is  not  only  economically  sound,  but  it 
ethically  unassailable,  for  the  community 
appropriate  these  social  values — land 
lues — for  these  social  necessities.  No  one 
robbed,  no  one  is  oppressed,  no  one  is 
scouraged  by  a tax  on  land  values. 
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What  would  be  the  effect  on  Industry  o 
the  single  tax? 


The  single  tax  would  stimulate  ever:l 
branch  of  industry  except  the  industry  o| 


holding  vacant  land  out  of  use;  this  woul 
be  unprofitable. 

Land  values  are  very  different  from  labo 
values.  Tax  land  values  and  land  become 
cheaper.  Tax  the  products  of  labor  an® 
they  become  dearer.  The  tax  is  added  tj” 
the  cost  of  production,  and  is  paid  by  th 
consumer.  Houses  and  goods,  like  dogs  anil 
saloons,  can  be  taxed  out  of  exis.tencej 
When  windows  in  France  were  taxed 
houses  were  built  without  them 

Whether  taxed  or  untaxed,  land  area  cai 
neither  be  increased  nor  decreased.  Th' 
earth  is  just  the  same  size  as  it  was  whei 
Adam  and  Eve  walked  in  the  Garden  o 
Eden.  It  will  be  the  same  size  when  th< 
human  race  has  disappeared.  Increase  thf 
tax  to  the  full  annual  value  of  the  land,  am 
its  serviceable  value  to  man  will  not  b< 
changed  in  the  least.  But  its  selling  valm 
will  be  nil.  The  tax  will  absorb  the  rent 
and  so  long  as  the  land  value  tax  is  not  in 
creased  above  its  normal  rental  value,  in? 
dustry  will  be  stimulated  to  the  fullest  exili 
tent  to  use  the  opportunity  presented. 
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How  would  industry  be  stimulated? 


lei 


In  the  first  place  capital  would  no  longei  Cii 
be  needed  to  purchase  land  for  businesf|,  \ 
activities.  Capital  could  be  used  in  pro  Jr 
duction,  and  production  stimulates  laborirf 
“Money  and  credit,  free  from  all  taxes, ioit 
would  crowd  into  the  industrial  field.”  Initli 
fact,  there  would  be  no  other  way  to  usefp? 
capital  than  to  employ  labor  in  production  s 
Land  being  practically  free,  except  for  theili 
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a!iiiual  tax,  which  under  the  single  tax 
would  not  exceed  the  value  created  by  the 
community,  no  one  need  be  idle  from  com- 
pulsion, for  he  could  always  employ  him- 
self if  no  other  employer  desired  his  serv- 
ices. 


In  fact,  no  one  would  work  for  less  than 
’ he  could  earn  working  for  himself,  and  im- 

! mediately  the  employer  and  the  employe 
would  be  placed  on  an  equality  in  bargain- 
ing. Whenever  new  land  has  been  opened 
^ to  labor,  wages  have  increased.  All  would 
not  desire  to  be  farmers,  but  enough  would 
^ be  to  immediately  relieve  the  market  for 
laborers. 


More  people  could  afford  to  have  houses 
Jjf  their  own.  They  could  more  readily  fmd 
Jneans  to  build,  once  the  incubus  of  tying 
ip  their  capital  in  a site  was  taken  off  their 
houlders.  The  industry  of  building  would 
mmediately  stimulate  all  other  industries, 
rom  the  miner  digging  iron  to  be  turned 
nto  hardware,  to  the  lumberman  in  the 
.ilds  of  Canada  or  the  stvamps  of  Louisi- 
,,_na  turning  trees  into  timber. 


til 
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ii;  Consumption  would  keep  even  pace  with 

S’oduction,  for  the  wages  of  the  laborer, 
her  things  being  equal,  would  be  the  full 
uits  of  his  toil.  Overproduction  would  be 
ipossible,  for  the  power  to  buy  and  the 
ipacity  to  consume  would  be  as  great  as 
e opportunity  to  produce. 

Cities  would  grow  naturally,  but  compact- 
being  neither  congested  by  high  prices 
r building  sites,  nor  diluted  with  great 
jjl|!Tetches  of  vacant  land  (which  are  oppor- 
^jj||nities  for  employment  kept  out  of  use), 
Ij"  ith  residence  streets  scattered  over  a wide 
1^,  l^a,  and  increasing  beyond  the  legitimate 
ijled  the  cost  of  supplying  water,  sewers. 
jQj  ^lice,  light  and  fire  protection. 
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But  would  not  the  land  owner  shift  th§  | 
tax  on  his  land  to  the  tenant? 

He  could  not.  He  charges  already  all  that  I 
he  can  get.  If  tenants  could  be  compelled  ^ 
to  pay  more,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
escape. 

Consider  for  a moment.  There  is  no  one  t 
on  whom  the  owner  of  vacant  land  can  cast 
his  tax  burdens.  He  must  pay  them  him- 
self. This  at  least  is  plain:  He  cannot 

increase  the  selling  price  because  of  the  : 
tax,  for  the  selling  price  is  regulated  by  the  j 
demand  for  lots.  The  same  rule  applies  if  i 
the  lot  is  improved.  Be  the  land  value  tax  j> 
big  or  little,  the  value  of  the  lot  depends  v 
on  the  number  of  people  desiring  to  use  it.  | 
A mortgage  on  a lot  does  not  enable  the: 
owner  to  charge  more  for  its  use.  His: 
eq-uity  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the , 
size  of  the  mortgage,  but  the  value  of  the' 
lot  to  the  community  is  not  changed.  A tax 
on  a lot  does  not  lessen  its  productiveness  i 
or  desirability. 


Does  anyone  except  a single  taxer  hold 
that  the  tax  on  *and  values  cannot  be  shift  '' 
ed  to  the  tenant? 


All  poUtieal  economists  of  repute  insist 
that  the  tax  on  land  values  cannot  be  shift- 
ed. Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  political 
economy,  who  wrote  his  “Wealth  of  Na-  j|j 
tions”  some  150  years  ago,  in  his  chapter  j/ 
on  taxation  says:  J., 


“A  tax  on  ground  rents  would  not  raise  tlie 
rents  of  liouses.  It  would  fall  altogether  upon 
Ihe  owner  of  the  ground  rent,  who  acts  always 
as  a monopolist,  and  exacts  the  greatest  rent 
which  can  be  got  for  the  use  of  his  ground. 

. . . As  the  lent  of  competitors  (for  the  land) 
would  in  no  wise  be  increased  by  a tax  upon 
the  ground  rents,  they  would  not  probably  be 
disposed  to  pay  more  for  the  use  of  the  ground.ji 
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Jean-Baptist  Say,  a French  econo misi  of 
the  early  part  oi  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
his  treatise  on  political  economy,  book  111., 

^ chapter  viii.,  says; 

; ’ “The  owner  of  land  will  never  be  able  to  sad- 
f die  the  consumer  of  its  product  with  any  pan 
of  his  land  tax.  . . . Property  in  dw'elling 
houses  is  otherwise  circumstanced;  a tax  upon 
the  ownership  raises  rents;  for  a house,  or  rath 
, er  the  satisfaction  it  yields  to  the  occupant,  is  a 
\ product  of  manufacture  and  not  of  land,  and 
I the  high  rate  of  house  rent  reduces  the  produc- 
r tion  and  consumption  of  houses,  in  the  like  man- 
\ aer  as  of  cloth  or  any  other  manufactured  com- 
■ modity.  Builders  finding  their  profits  reducetl 
i ’ will  build  less;  and  consumers  finding  the  ac- 
j commodations  dearer,  will  content  themselves 
with  inferior  lodging.” 

! Quotaiions  of  like  intent  can  be  produced 
e almost  without  number.  A tax  on  land 
j;  rents  is  a tax  on  land  values,  for  the  rent 
]e  of  the  land  depends  upon  its  location  value, 
ae  Taxes  on  land  values  fall  wholly  upon  the 
ax  landlords,  and  cannot  be  shifted  to  any  class 
of  consumers. 

Would  it  not  be  wrong  to  tax  only  one 
,i ; kind  of  property  for  the  expenses  of  gov 
'’y  ernrnent? 

u I' 

“Properly”  is  a very  loosely  constructed 
I word,  meaning  many  things  to  many  people 
■'•S  mean  by  the  word  “property.”  value 

created  by  labor,  the  wrong  word  is  belli 
used  to  give  your  meaning.  In  that  cas 
the  right  word  to  use  is  “wealth.”  All 
wealth  should  go  untaxed.  Land  value  is 
■ not  wealth — it  is  privilege.  Taxing  land 
values  out  of  private  hands  into  the  public 
treasury  is  not  depriving  anybody  of  any 
thing  his  labor  created  It  is  simply  apply 
^ *hig  public  values  to  public  uses. 

' You  say  the  single  tax  is  not  a tax  on 
'.lylBvealth,  production,  industry  or  enterprise. 
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Will  not  tho  taK  hav^  to  paM  from  th^ 
products  of  labor? 

Population  inci’eases  production  through 
co-operadon.  Ihe  blacksmith  in  a back- 
woods setilement  can  make  a wagon,  but 
he  cannoi  make  it  as  cheaply  as  can  a car-  j 
naie  company  in  a populous  district.  And 
he  cannot  make  as  good  a wagon.  If  the  i 
eaniage  company  was  located  in  a back- 
woods  settlement,  it  could  not  produce  wag- 
ons as  cheaply  as  it  does  in  a city  because 
It  would  cost  more  to  get  the  raw  material  ^ 
to  the  factory  and  the  finished  product  to  \u 
the  consumer.  Transportation  is  a part  of  | 
production,  and  production  is  never  com- 
pitted  until  the  goods  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer. 

Ihese  benellts  that  come  from  co-opera- 
tion- and  nearness  to  a market  reflect  them 
selves  in  the  availability  of  sites,  not  only  for 
making  and  selling  wagons,  but  for  all  other 
kinds  of  merchantable  commodities.  The 
more  available  a site,  the  greater  its  value. 

So  without  population  the  site  w'ould  have 
no  value,  there  would  be  no  co-operation, 
and  nothing  could  be  saved  In  transporta- 
tion. It  is  this  saving,  wTiich  is  not  due  to 
better  methods  of  manufacture  or  to  great- 
er industry  on  the  part  of  wage-workers, 
but  which  is  due  to  density  of  population, 
that  would  be  taken  by  the  single  tax. 

Labor  and  enterprise  must  pay  this  land 
value  to  semeone;  to  the  land  owner,  as  is 
done  today,  or  to  society,  through  the  oper- 
ation of  the  single  tax.  If  paid  to  the  own-  J 
er  of  the  land,  it  ministers  only  to  his  needs  J 
and  pleasures;  he  returns  nothing  for  it;  if 
paid  to  society,  it  is  used  for  necessary  gov- 
ernmental expenses,  in  the  benefits  of 
which  all  participate,  and  it  becomes  uni 
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essarj'  to  raise  revenue  through  fines  on. 
production. 

Thus  the  tax  is  returned  to  the  producer 
in  societary  benefits. 

Will  not  taxing  land  values  in  full  de- 
stroy the  incentive  to  own  and  improve 
land? 

It  will  only  destroy  the  incentive  to  mo- 
nopolize land.  What  the  improver  wants  is 
possession,  and  having  that,  he  improves  in 
the  way  w^hich  he  believes  will  give  him 
the  greatest  returns.  The  single  tax  will 
not  deprive  hini  of  this  power  of  possession. 

The  land  of  much  of  London  is  owned  by 
one  class  of  persons,  and  improved  by  an 
entirely  different  class.  Even  in  the  large  cit 
ies  of  this  country  it  is  becoming  customary 
for  the  occupants  to  make  improvements, 
and  often,  on  the  expiration  of  the  leases, 
the  improvements  become  the  property  of 
the  land  owners.  Says  Henry  George  in  his 
letter  to  Pope  Leo  XITI.  on  “The  Condition 
of  Labor”: 

“If  the  state  levy  a tax  equal  to  what  the  land 
irrespective  of  improvements  would  bring-  (in 
other  words,  if  it  appropriate  land  values)  it  w-Ul 
take  the  benefits  of  mere  ownership,  but  wall 
leave  the  full  benefit  of  use  and  improvement 
which  the  prevailing  system  does  not  do.  The 
owner  . . . will  be  perfectly  free  to  retain  or 
dispose  of  the  full  amount  of  property  that  the 
exertion  of  his  labor  or  the  investment  of  his 
capital  has  attached  to  or  stored  up  in  the  land.” 

' LTnder  the  single  tax  no  land  would  stand 
idle  that  could  be  utilized.  Improvements 
would  spring  up  on  every  hand,  and  it  is 
possible  that  much  land  wmuld  come  into 
use  simply  by  the  improvers  paying  into  the 
public  treasury  the  annual  land  value  tax. 
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Why  do  you  call  a tax  on  production  a 

fine? 

A fine  is  a legal  expedient  to  penalize  I 
wrongdoing.  A man  gets  drunk,  makes  an  i 
exhibition  of  himself  on  a public  thorough-  i| 
fare,  a policeman  arrests  him,  and  the  judge  I 
says  ‘Ten  dollars!”  in  the  hope  that  the 
prisoner  will  not  repeat  the  offense.  A tax  i 
on  the  products  of  labor  acts  in  the  same  | 
way.  It  increases  the  cost  of  production,  * 
and  anything  that  increases  the  cost  of  pro-  * 
duction  restricts  the  sale  of  commodities  and 
reduces  the  ability  of  the  people  to  purchase  i 
and  consume.  If  Detroit  or  any  other  city 
should  tax  oranges  a dollar  a dozen,  it  ■ 
would  be  a blow  at  producers  as  well  as 
consumers  of  oranges.  The  rich  would  still  I& 
eat  oranges;  the  poor  would  have  only  the  j| 
recollection  of  the  time  when  oranges  were  [§ 
cheap  to  console  them;  the  peddler  of  or- 
anges  would  disappear;  the  raiser  of  or-  | 
anges  Mould  have  fewer  customers;  labor  | 
and  capital  M^ould  have  been  fined  (discour-  I 
aved)  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling.  j 

Any  legal  obstacle  to  perfect  freedom  in  js 
production  increases  the  cost  In  proportion 
cost  is  increased  production  diminishes.  | 
With  diminishing  production  labor  is  idle,  f 
and  competition  between  laborers  for  em- 1 
ployment  reduces  w ages.  A lower  wage  ■ 
scale  lessens  the  amount  that  can  be  spent 
for  consumption,  and  the  factory  is  obliged 
to  put  its  employees  on  short  time  or  to 
close  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  time  so 
cietv  accommodates  itself  to  taxes  on  pro- 
duction, but  M^hatever  prosperity  attaches 
itself  to  industrial  activities  is  in  spite  of 
and  not  because  of  any  tax  that  the  govern- 
ment may  levy.  The  freer  is  trade,  the  I 
greater  are  the  rewards  to  labor  and  capi- 1 

ital  I 
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Fining  wealth  producers  for  their  enter- 
prise and  industry  is  about  as  sensible  as 
would  be  the  rewarding  of  lawbreakers  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  keep  policemen 
busy  and  provide  work  for  judges,  court  of 
licials,  sheriffs  and  prison  keepers. 

Are  there  not  plenty  of  cheap  lots  for 
those  who  want  to  occupy  and  use  them? 

Cheap  lots  are  disadvantageously  situated 
in  proportion  to  their  cheapness.  One  can 
buy  a tract  beyond  the  limits  of  a city  for 
a few  dollars.  But  it  has  neither  water  nor 
sewer  conveniences;  it  is  beyond  the  artifi- 
cial gas  limits;  it  is  neither  policed  nor 
protected  from  fire;  there  are  no  paved 
streets,  nor  any  sidewalks.  So,  while  it  is 
cheap,  reckoned  in  dollars,  it  is  dear  reck 
oried  in  those  things  that  go  to  make  it  de- 
sirable. 

The  nearer  you  get  to  the  center  of  the 
city  the  larger  are  the  number  of  social 
conveniences  ready  at  hand.  And  the  fact 
that  a lot  near  the  center  is  a time-saver  in 
going  to  and  coming  from  business  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  w^hen  calculating  its 
value. 

When  the  center  of  a city  shifts,  the  cen- 
ter of  land  value  shifts  with  it. 

Would  it  not  be  a gross  injustice  to  let 
the  rich  escape  all  taxes  by  exempting  their 
stocks  and  bonds? 

In  so  far  as  the  stocks  and  bonds  repre- 
sent labor  values,  the  owners  should  be  put 
on  the  same  equality  as  the  owners  of  other 
labor  values.  Such  values  should  be  ex- 
empt, as  a matter  of  justice  and  good  sense. 
In  so  far  as  the  stocks  and  bonds  represent 
land  values,  they  could  not  escape.  The 
proposition  is  to  tax  ALL  land  valuas  and 
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that  includes  the  land  values  represented 
in  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  steel  trust,  for  example,  is  a land 
owner,  and  its  stocks  and  bonds  represent 
in  great  part  interests  in  mines  and  areas 
in  populous  centers  covered  with  buildings, 
blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens  and  machinery 
lor  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Rail 
roads  cannot  exist  without  land  on  which 
the  ties  for  the  rails  must  rest,  and  depots  | 
and  freight  sheds  be  built,  and  as  this  land  ! 
will  be  taxed  according  to  the  value  the 
community  has  given  it,  it  is  apparent  that  j 
the  single  tax  will  extract  from  the  coffers 
of  the  steel  and  other  trusts  and  the  treas 
uries  of  the  railroads  all  those  values  cre- 
ated by  the  community. 

Do  single  taxers  object  to  income,  inheri- 
tance and  tariff  taxes?  1 

There  is  a feeling  that  a man  who  is  very  ! 
wealthy  has  acquired  it  by  some  method  ; 
which,  while  it  may  be  legal,  has  not  been  | 
moral.  Therefore  there  is  a desire  on  the  j 
part  of  society  to  penalize  him  by  a tax 
which  will  apply  to  him  only — say  an  in-  ' 
come  or  an  inheritance  tax.  There  is  ex- 
cuse for  this  feeling,  for  we  see  around  us 
every  day  men  Vv^ith  ability  not  one  whit 
above  the  average  who  are  rolling  in  wealth. 
Out  the  right  way  to  get  at  such  a condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  to  withdraw  the  privileges 
by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  ac-  ; 
cumulate  wealth  beyond  their  deserts.  One  i 
of  the  privileges — and  the  most  important  , 
one — is  the  private  ownership  of  land'^ 
values. 

The  steel  trust  has  also  been  given  spe- 
cial tariff  privileges,  through  which  it  is 
enabled  to  tax  the  people  and  pay  enormous  J 

dividends.  The  single  tax  would  abolish  1 
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this  privilege,  to  the  advantage  of  consum- 
ers generally  and  without  harm  to  labor. 

Would  the  single  tax  reach  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.? 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  it  has  been  said, 
owns  very  little  land,  and  therefore  the  sin- 
gle tax  would  not  be  able  to  reach  this 
great  octopus.  It  is  true  this  corporation 
owns  comparatively  little  oil  land,  but  how 
about  its  pipe  lines?  Are  they  not  occupy- 
ing land?  Take  aw’ay  its  secret  freight  re- 
bates, make  its  pipe  lines  public  carriers, 
and  immediately  independent  oil  refineries 
could  live.  And,  living,  the  cost  of  petrole- 
um w^ould  increase  because  of  competition 
for  it,  and  the  price  of  kerosene,  gasoline 
and  the  other  products  of  petroleum  wmuld 
be  reduced  because  of  competition  in  their 
marketing. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany owns  a large  amount  of  valuable  land, 
for  its  termini  cover  many  valuable  acres 
in  and  near  New^  York  city.  And,  like  the 
railroads,  its  pipe  lines  occupy  many  other 
acres.  But  Standard  Oil  stockholders  own 
vast  quantities  of  land,  bought  with  the 
profits  from  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly. 
They  own  valuable  copper  mines,  and  also 
hold  possession  of  extremely  profitable  iron 
I mines. 

! Secret  rebates  and  the  tariff  on  oil  helped 
' to  give  the  Standard  Oil  Company  its  start. 
It  continues  its  exploitation  of  the  public 
through  the  monopolizing  of  natural  oppor- 
’ tunities  outside  of  its  original  business. 

Are  single  taxers  socialists  or  anarchists? 

j Single  taxers  are  neither  socialists  nor 
^inarchists.  Socialism  and  anarchy  are  op- 
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posite  extremes  of  belief  as  to  the  mannert 
in  which  society  should  be  conducted.  The; 
ordinary  socialist  would  have  the  state  thel 
only  employer.  There  would  be  no  private 
business.  Each  member  of  a community 
would  be  assigned  his  place  in  the  socialj 
economy.  Capital — that  is,  wealth  used  to 
produce  more  wealth — v/ould  be  held  in  com- 
mon, but  the  product  of  each  individual 
would  be  his  to  expend  as  he  thought  fit. 
Socialists  would  suppress  competition  in 
business  and  employment.  Each  unit  would 
be  compelled  to  do  whatever  the  majority, 
through  its  boards,  considered  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  all. 

Anarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  would  do 
away  with  all  coercive  power  by  the  com- 
munity. No  one  would  be  compelled  to  do 
anything  that  in  his  judgment  was  not  for 
his  own  benefit.  Society  would  be  a volun- 
tary association,  and  the  expectation  is  that 
environment  under  anarchy  would  be  so 
greatly  improved  that  the  nobler  qualities 
of  the  human  being  would  in  time  eliminate 
those  baser  tendencies  which  now  lead  to 
what  is  called  crime. 

Single  taxers  are  only  socialists  in  so 
far  as  they  believe  in  the  governmental  own- 
ership of  all  things  that  are  in  the  nature 
of  monopolies.  This  includes  transportation 
and  the  furnishing  of  water,  light  and  heat.); 
It  is  possible,  some  single  taxers  say,  thatl^ 
other  activities  should  be  municipalized,  butl 
that  could  be  determined  after  these  occu-l 
pations,  depending  on  the  direct  use  of  pnb-S 
lie  property,  had  become  common  property^! 
They  are  not  socialists  when  approachingj^ 
the  problem  of  conducting  those  businesses;] 


which  are  free  to  all,  and  which  therefore^ 


are  believed  to  prosper  best  under  individ-|  | 
ual  initiative. 

Logical  single  taxers  are  anarchists  onlyit 
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j in  so  far  as  they  believe  in  absolutely  free 
competition.  Single  taxers  believe  the 

coercive  power  of  the  state — the  “state” 
here  meaning  society — is  necessary  in  deal- 
ing with  the  land  question,  in  order  that  ex- 
act justice  may  be  done  to  all.  Single  tax- 
ers would  not  change  the  present  form  of 
government.  Single  taxers  would  so  im- 
prove government  as  to  give  each  individual 
an  opportunity  to  work,  and  to  enjoy  the  full 
fruits  of  his  labor. 

Thus  the  single  tax  might  be  called  eclec- 
tic, in  that  it  attempts  to  combine  in  one 
, system  all  that  is  good  in  socialism  as  well 
as  in  anarchy. 


Do  single  taxers  desire  to  nationalize  the 
land  ? 


I 


Single  taxers  believe  in  the  private  pos- 
! session  of  land,  and  in  the  community  own- 
3 ership  of  land  value.  Those  who  make  im- 
j provements  should  be  secured  in  them,  and 
5 if  they  have  exclusive  possession  they  have 
0 all  they  are  entitled  to. 


Would  not  the  single  tax  be  a great  bur- 
^ den  on  the  farming  community? 

i No.  Just  the  contrary.  It  would  relieve 
. [the  farming  community  of  many  of  the  bur- 
ii'dens  it  now  unjustly  bears.  Land  values  in 
T the  main  lie  in  the  cities.  Under  the  single 
4 tax  the  farmer’s  land  will  be  taxed  on  the 
value  of  virgin  soil  in  his  locality.  There 
5 are  80  or  more  cities  in  Michigan  with  an 
i^  area  of  about  300,000  acres.  These  300,000 
e^r  acres  have  a greater  value  than  the  12,000.- 
raJil^OO  acres  of  improved  farm  land  in  the 
iftjistate.  For  proof  of  this  statement  see  the 
^Michigan  Labor  Bureau  Report  issued  by 
liT'i'.he  late  Henry  A.  Robinson  in  the  ’90s. 
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What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  single  tax° 
on  the  selling  value  of  land? 

It  would  lessen  its  selling  value.  Present' 
prices  on  land  are  speculative.  By  keeping 
a large  area  out  of  use  the  competition  for 
the  land  in  use  raises  its  price.  With  a fullj 
land  value  tax  vacant  land  will  seek  a mar-| 
ket;  the  tax  will  have  precisely  the  same! 
effect  as  increasing  the  amount  of  anything- 
thrown  on  the  market.  It  may  decrease^ 
the  annual  value  of  some  land,  but  not  the 
annual  value  of  all  the  land  available. 

Would  the  single  tax  benefit  tenants? 

Most  certainly.  It  would,  in  the  first  i 
place,  relieve  them  from  all  taxes  on  their' 
accumulations  and  earnings  in  the  form  of|j 
wealth,  and  in  the  second  place  they  would  | 
receive  a benefit  through  the  throwing  upon, 
the  market  of  vast  areas  of  vacant  land  now' 
monopolized.  Tenants  would  pay  to  thef 
public  lower  ground  rents  than  they  now 
pay  to  landlords.  And  they  would  not  be< 
burdened  with  taxes  on  improvements! 
which  landlords  now  make  and  pay,  and  | 
then  collect  from  the  tenants  in  the  form  of  i 
rent,  plus  the  trouble  of  paying  the  tax.  . 

As  a rule,  improvements  on  residence! 
property  are  worth  much  more  than  the  * 
land.  Improvements  under  the  single  tax 
being  freed  from  governmental  exactions, | 
the  competition  between  landlords  for  ten-1 
ants  will  reduce  the  annual  rent.  Owners]| 
of  buildings  can  charge  for  rent  no  morej 
than  a fair  return  on  the  capital  invested^ 
If  from  any  circumstance  they  are  able  for] 
any  length  of  time  to  charge  and  collectl 
more  than  this,  idle  capital,  or  capital  re^^ 
ceiving  a less  return,  immediately  flowsi 
in  the  direction  of  building  houses,  and? 
competition  between  house  owners  for  ten-i 
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ants  soon  reduces  rents  to  the  average  in- 
terest made  by  other  capital  in  other  enter- 
prises. 


Did  not  the  owner  of  the  land  exchange 
his  wealth  for  it?  And  would  it  not  be  an 


injustice  to  deprive  him  of  it? 


This  shifts  the  inquiry  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  single  tax  from  economic  to  moral 
grounds,  on  which  the  single  tax  is  abso- 
lutely unassailable.  Society  most  certainly 
has  sanctioned  the  custom  of  property  in 
land  values,  yet  society  is  not  bound  for- 
ever after  to  uphold  the  right  of  land  own- 
ers to  levy  tribute  on  the  public.  What  is 
morally  wrong  cannot  be  made  right  by 
custom.  The  holding  of  human  beings  in 


bondage  was  once  almost  universal.  Yet 


slavery  was  never  ethically  allowable. 
When  Captain  Kidd  sailed  the  Spanish  main 
scuttling  ships  and  making  his  captives 
be  i walk  the  plank,  it  did  not  give  him  the 
Its  I moral  right  forever  to  tax  commerce  in  this 


id 


way,  even  though  some  nations  did  actually 
pay  pirates  a bribe  to  be  let  alone.  If  by 
reason  of  long-continued  pirating  Captain 
Kidd’s  methods  of  getting  an  easy  living 
had  become  both  legal  and  moral,  he  might, 
by  issuing  bonds  on  the  faith  of  the  people 
0 submit  to  his  exactions,  ever  after  have 
ten-;  ived  on  the  interest,  willing  his  inheritance 


lersj 
lore  I 


:o  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

What  is  not  in  itself  rightful  property  can 


tediiever  become  rightful  property  by  bargain 


ten- 


ind  sale.  Society,  it  is  true,  has  heretofore 
anc^ioned  the  taking  of  land  values  for  pri- 
vate use,  yet  one  generation  or  a hundred 
:enerations  in  wrong-doing  cannot  bind  the 
ext  generations  to  wrong-doing  also.  It  is 
l^rong  to  take  private  property  for  public 
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uses;  it  is  equally  wrong  to  take  publi 
property  for  private  uses. 

Expediency  might  demand  that  society 
having  long  sanctioned  this  wrong,  shoul 
proceed  slowly  in  applying  a remedy.  Tha 
is  a matter  of  policy,  but  it  does  not  alte 
the  fact  that  when  society  realizes  th 
wrong-doing  and  its  effect,  it  should  at  leas 
begin  to  cease  to  do  evil,  and  begin  to  d( 
right. 


)i 


I have  heard  it  remarked,  apparently  ii 
sober  earnest,  that  the  single  tax  is  i 
scheme  of  “cold-blooded  robbery”  to  deprive 
land-owners  of  “their  property.”  Actually 
the  “cold-blooded  robbery”  is  the  taking  o 
values  created  by  society  for  private  uses 
“THEIR”  property!  What  blasphemy! 

In  taking  land  values  for  governmenta 
expenses,  one  is  not  dealing  with  PAST 
wrongs.  The  value  is  being  created  NOW 
the  community  needs  it  NOW.  Wha 
was  done  ten,  or  a hundred,  or  a thou 
sand  years  ago,  is  of  little  account  comparec 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  present  tax  sys 
tern  the  robbery  is  continuous.  NEW  so 
cial  values  are  being  converted  to  private 
uses — this  year,  this  month,  this  week,  this 
day,  NOW.  T 

I think  society  can  better  afford  to  lelf 
past  robberies  go  than  to  try  to  right  pasi. 
economic  wrongs.  It  is  best  not  to 
too  deeply  into  the  methods  by  which  grealj 
fortunes  have  been  accumulated,  lest  itf' 
arouse  such  bitterness  that  the  innocent*'|^ 
may  suffer  for  things  done  by  those  who 
are  dead  and  gone.  Back  of  every  deed  of 
private  ownership  of  land  values  is  general-! 
ly  to  be  found  a sword,  and  what  was  won|»l 
by  the  sword  can  just  as  easily  perish  by 
the  sword.  But  society  cannot  afford  to  letf 
the  wrong  continue. 


A , 
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What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  the 
widow  whose  sole  means  of  support  is  the 
. income  for  a mortgage  on  a piece  of  land? 

This  is  a case  of  the  single  tax  doing  a 
financial  injury  to  someone  not  responsible 
for  economic  conditions.  Take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  single  tax  ^vould  beggar  her 
I What  then?  In  my  opinion,  under  such  con 
ditions,  society  is  in  honor  bound  to  see 
that  she  does  not  suffer.  And  society  could 
well  afford  to  take  on  this  burden  for  the 
, sake  of  the  benefits  that  the  single  tax  would 
^ confer  on  all  classes,  and  especially  on 
: wealth  producers. 

Legally,  the  widow  has  no  claim  any  more 
than  the  owner  of  a stage  route  had  a claim 
on  society  when  the  railroad  ruined  his 
business.  No  more  claim  than  the  owner 
of  watered  street  car  company  stock  has  on 
the  city  for  refusing  to  pay  interest  on  it  in 
excessive  rates  of  fare.  But  it  sometimes 
lappens  that  it  pays  better  to  buy  out  even 
it  a stiff  price  than  to  enter  into  litigation; 
ind  certainly  it  would  pay  better  to  see  that 
he  widows  and  orphans  do  not  suffer  finan- 
ually  when  society  is  correcting  a social 
naladjustment  in  which  widows  and  orphans 
lad  little  part. 

1 Under  the  single  tax,  future  widows  and 
‘M'rphans  will  be  less  likely  to  need  aid  by 
society  than  the  widows  and  orphans  of  to- 
-fay;  for  the  bread-winner  will  be  in  a po- 
j ition  to  better  provide  for  those  under  his 
: ij^ving  care. 

i; 

1 Would  you  tax  the  poor  widow’s  lot.  on 
|/hich  is  built  her  modest  little  cottage,  as 
jiuch  as  the  adjoining  rich  man’s  lot,  on 
l/hich  is  his  mansion? 

i'  Certainly,  if  the  land  in  each  case  was 

i 
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equally  valuable.  But  this  is  a man  (| 
woman)  of  straw,  put  up  to  be  knock) 
down.  Poor  widows’  cottages  are  not  fou]| 
alongside  of  rich  men’s  palaces.  No  mattf 
who  possesses  the  land,  society  is  entitll 
to  all  the  values  created  by  society.  In  f 
other  way  can  justice  to  all  be  done. 


Is  the  single  tax  making  a progress?!:* 


No  fundamental  economic  movement  h| 
ever  advanced  with  greater  strides.  Tl> 
first  edition  of  Henry  George’s  “Progreji 
and  Poverty”  was  issued  in  1879.  Todji] 
there  is  not  a civilized  country  in  whi(l 
there  is  not  an  active  movement  for  tl 
adoption  of  the  single  tax.  The  greate' 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  Canadief 
Northwest,  which  has  accepted  the  sing 
tax  in  great  part.  About  all  the  cities  * 
Great  Britain  have  petitioned  parliament  f< 
the  privilege  of  taxing  land  values,  and  til 
land  of  that  country  is  now  being  revalue! 
for  taxation  purposes.  Germany  has  b 
gun  to  impose  a tax  on  increased  Ian 
values.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
graduated  land  value  tax.  The  movemei 
for  the  absorption  by  the  government 
land  values  is  strong  in  Denmark  and  No 


5 


; 


way. 


Vancouver,  B.  C.,  in  1895  reduced  asses: 
nients  on  improvements  50  per  cent.  1 
1905  there  was  a further  reduction  of  2J 
per  cent.  In  1910  taxes  on  improvement  i 
were  abolished.  Two-thirds  of  the  popuh  ’ 
tion  of  British  Columbia  live  in  municipal 
ities  that  exempt  improvements  and  persori 
al  property  entirely,  or  else  impose  a ver 
small  tax^ — one  or  two  mills — on  improve 
ments. 

The  single  tax  is  making  progress  in  th' 
press.  Sneered  at  and  laughed  at  wheiji 
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''Progress  and  Porerty”  was  first  issued,  it 
now  finds  its  most  powerful  advocates  in  the 
^ press.  “We  have  to  consider  Mr.  George  s 
j position  essentially  unsound,”  said  the  New 
’Vork  Nation  in  the  early  ’80s;  while  another 
I publication  said  it  was  “the  most  pernicious 
I treatise  on  political  economy  that  has  been 
I published  for  many  a day.”  The  twentieth 
jeiitury  tone  of  the  press  is  just  the  reverse, 
Ia.s  indicating  this,  an  extract  from  Collier’s 
‘vVeekiy  of  October  26,  1912,  reads;  “Before 
J lie  community  reaches  a final  settlement 
j )i  the  monopoiy  problem,  it  will  have  to  in- 
jj!lude  a radical  change  in  the  methods  of 
j,  axation,  and  this  will  include  a great 
^ liange  in  the  view  of  public  and  private 
ights  in  land  and  in  what  lies  in  the  earth 
Jiny  unearned  increment,  whatever  its  na 
lure,  fails  to  suit  the  modern  conscience, 
’I  nd  ultimately  it  is  likely  to  go.” 

Is  the  single  tax  making  progress  among 
srmers? 


as 
ating 


In  the  United  States  the  farming  class 
not  yet  been  reached  by  those  advo- 
the  single  tax.  So  only  a small  per- 
^ntage  are  single  taxers.  But  this  is  only 
matter  of  education.  The  time  will  come 
hen  farming  communities  will  be  among 
le  first  to  insist  on  utilizing  for  govern 
lent  expenses  the  unearned  increment.  In 
Unuary,  1913,  tl^e  United  Farmers  of  Al- 
3rta  held  their  convention  at  Edmonton 
ad  resolved:  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this 

isociation  it  is  desirable  that  all  farm 
nds  in  Alberta  situate  in  school  districts, 
hether  in  rural,  village  or  town  districts, 
lould  be  assessed  on  a uniform  basis,  pref- 
■ably  on  a plan  for  the  taxation  of  land 
dues.”  Later  a stronger  resolution  was 
,rried;  “That  this  convention  places  itself 
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on  reeofd  as  being  strongly  in  favor  of  th| 
system  of  taxation  of  land  values  for  a]| 
kinds  of  taxation  in  this  province;  furthe] 
that  the  executive  press  on  the  governmenil 
the  advisability  of  placing  an  extra  tax  oil 
the  unearned  increment  on  all  unoccupiel 
and  unutilized  land  in  the  province.”  ^ 

On  December  18,  1912,  the  Grain  Growers 
Guide  said:  “The  adoption  of  taxation  o 

land  values  as  the  means  of  raising  all  rev^ 
enues  . . . would  make  it  unprofitabli 

to  hold  land  idle,  and  would  make  all  land 
available  for  use.  The  destruction  of  land 
monopoly  and  land  speculation  would  be  ai| 
incomparable  boon  to  all  producers.” 

What  is  economic  rent?  i 

fteut  is  the  difference  in  annual  value;* 
(due  to  its  increased  desirability  or  produc  e 
tivity)  of  any  particular  piece  of  land  over  I 
the  least  desirable  or  productive  in  use! 
This  is  capitalized  into  selling  value,  which 
is  the  price  paid  for  the  privilege  of  collect 
ing  this  annual  rent,  or  what  is  left  aftei ' 
the  tax  on  the  land  is  paid.  Il- 
ls land  value  capital?  Iii 

No.  Land  value  is  a value  which  has  in- 
creased from  nothing  without  the  invest, 
meiii  of  capital.  Ciapital  is  that  part  of* 
wealth  (which  is  the  produtt  of  labor)  used 
to  produce  more  wealth. 

Why  is  it  said  that  the  single  tax  will  be 
no  burden  on  labor  or  capital? 

Hecause  it  is  paid  out  of  the  increased 
production  resulting  from  increased  popu 
lation,  and  this  is  due  to  neither  labor  nor 

capital. 
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" How  would  you  bring  about  the  single 
. tax? 

' Societary  wrongs  that  are  deeply  embed- 
' ded  in  law  and  tradition  are  not  easily  right- 
^ ed.  It  is  wisdom  to  go  slowly,  even  when 
going  in  the  right  direction,  lest  we  stum 
; ble  and  retard  our  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  our  desires.  Today  taxes  are  piled  on 
taxes,  so  that  often  wealth  in  process  of 
. being  produced  is  taxed  several  times  over 
before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  consumers. 

The  governmental  machinery  is  already 
. in  use  for  levying  all  taxes  on  the  value  of 
land.  And  the  single  tax  will  be  in  full 
operation  when  this  machinery  is  no  longer 
used  for  levying  taxes  on  improvements  or 
personal  property. 

Public  opinion  must  be  educated  in  Its 
favor  and  while  not  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try will  accept  it  readily,  mainly  because  of 
time-honored  customs  and  habits  of  thought 
in  other  directions,  yet  the  idea  will  find  an 
increasing  number  of  followers.  For  ex- 
ample, Assessor  Pastoriza  of  Houston,  Tex- 
as, backed  by  public  opinion,  has  entirely 
exempted  all  moneys,  notes,  evidences  of  in- 
• debtedness  and  the  personal  property  of  in- 
idividuals,  except  stocks  of  merchandise, 

S which  are  taxed  on  a valuation  of  25  pei 
vent  of  actual  value.  Intprovements  on  land 
3|ire  assessed  at  30  per  cent  of  their  value, 
I -while  land  is  assessed  at  70  per  cent  of  its 
/alue.  And  many  in  Houston  heretofore 
.'Apposed  to  the  theory  of  the  single  tax,  now 
^acknowledge  that  this  exemption  of  im- 
> movements  and  personal  property  tends  to 
I he  city’s  prosperity. 

I Where  the  state  constitution  permits, 
|)rogress  may  be  made  by  enacting  laws  al 
lowing  cities  to  reduce  taxes  on  imnrove 

inents.  Also  by  allowing  Home  Rule  ii 


m mu  Btmm  taj: 

tajcaUoiL  In  PeiiEsylTania,  both  Pitts bilfgli  i 
and  Scranton  have  been  allowed  to  strike 
off  10  per  cent  at  each  triennial  assessment, 
until  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  improve- 
ments will  be  assessed  at  only  50  per  cent 
of  actual  value.  The  cities  of  Colorado  have 
the  right  to  determine  by  referendum  on 
what  class  of  property  they  will  assess 
taxes;  and  Pueblo  has  practically  voted  to 
exempt  from  taxes  all  property  except  land 
values.  A small  beginning  would  be  the  ex- 
emption of  improvements  on  homesteads, 
to  the  value  of  say,  $1,000*.  Where  state 
constiiLitions  do  not  permit  these  exemp- 
tions. amendments  should  be  urged. 

The  taxation  of  debts  should  cease.  One 
should  not  be  taxed  for  what  he  owes.  Mort- 
gage taxation  does  this.  Today  we  tax 
house  and  land,  and  the  mortgage  on  house 
and  land,  when  a mortgage  is  simply  a 
certificate  of  part  ownership  in  house  and 
lan-d 


Take  the  tax  off  raw  materials  in  process 
of  manufacture  and  in  goods  ready  to  be 
sold,  for  both  these  taxes  work  injury  to  .r 
wealth  producers,  by  restricting  the  market 
and  reducing  consumption. 

Tariff  taxes  on  trust-made  goods  can  be 
reduced  or  entirely  repealed  without  in- 
jury to  labor  or  honest  business.  Ostensi- 
bly a tariff  on  imports  is  supposed  to  be 
a protection  to  American  workingmen 
against  the  “pauper  labor’’  of  Europe.  Real- 
ly it  has  no  such  effect.  “For  every  25 
cents  it  puts  into  the  treasury  it  takes  a’ 
dollar  and  maybe  four  or  five,  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  consumer.’’ 

Wages  are  high  in  the  United  States,  not 
because  of  taxiff  taxes,  but  because  it  is 


*Mir“higan  now  exempts  from  taxation  the] 
homesteads  of  old  soldiers. 
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easier  to  employ  oneself  here  than  it  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Always  and 
everywhere'  cheap  arable  land,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, makes  high  and  equitable  wages. 

Internal  revenue,  income,  inheritance  and 
corporation  taxes  are  all  crude  and  inequi- 
table; they  should,  in  time,  be  compelled  to 
“go.” 

Finally,  when  the  army  of  tax  assessors 
and  tax  collectors  have  been  dismissed  and 
allowed  to  enter  productive  employment, 
and  have  become  wealth  producers  as  well 
as  wealth  consumers;  when  the  basis  for 
loans  has  been  shifted  from  land  values  to 
improvements  on  land;  when  no  man  stands 
between  the  man  willing  to  work  and  the 
land,  which  never  fails  to  give  employment; 
when  the  ability  to  consume  equals  the 
ability  to  produce  by  reason  of  the  removal 
of  all  barriers  between  production  and  con- 
sumption, because  wages  will  then  equal 
the  full  value  of  the  things  produced;  and 
wlien  the  community  is  collectively  carry- 
ing on  its  own  public  utilities  from  the  so- 
cial fund  provided  by  a tax  on  land  values, 
we  shall  be  in  position  to  see  clearly  wheth- 
er it  is  necessary  in  order  that  there  be  ex- 
act justice  between  man  and  man,  that  so- 
ciety take  in  hand  ALL  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, as  proposed  by  the  socialists;  or 
whether  free  competition  will  bring  the 
most  beneficent  results. 

At  least  society  under  the  operations  of 
the  single  tax  will  have  closed  the  gap  be- 
tween extremes  of  poverty  and  riches,  for 
then  no  man  need  go  hungry,  nor  shelter 
less,  nor  naked,  if  he  has  any  desire  to  be  a 
wealth  producer. 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  information  will  be  found 
to  sustain  the  argument  as  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  land  values  in  the  centers  of 
population : and  it  is  also  shown  that  the 
owners  of  improved  land  will  have  less  in- 
stead of  more  taxes  to  pay: 


BOSTON. 


C.  R.  Fillebrown,  in  his  "A.  B,  C of  Taxa- 
tion" (page  56)  gives  a Boston  example  of 
increase  of  land  values  and  decrease  in 
building  values.  He  takes  the  valuation  of 
both  sides  of  Winter  street,  including  the 
estates  on  the  Tremont  and  Washington 
street  corners,  and  reaches  the  following 
conclusions: 


Year.  [.and  Value.  Per  ?q.  Ft.  Per  Acre, 

189S  S5.142.<3(>0  57  ?2.6S1,9SS 

1907  '^.272.0*10  97..50  4.247,100 

PiiilcPings. 

1S9S  .?  675  090  ? S.OS  ? 353,536 

1997  6<'5.2<»  7.13  310,582 


This  shows  in  nine  years  an  increase  of 
58  per  cent  in  land  values,  and  a decrease 
I of  11  per  cent  in  building  values.  The  land 
I fronting  Winter  street  was  assessed  at  less 
than  S4  per  square  foot  in  1850;  it  was  as- 
sessed in  1907  at  $130  per  square  foot. 

In  the  Boston  Common  of  December  2, 
1911,  .Jonas  Z\I.  Yliles  shows  that  the  real 
estate  owners  in  16  of  the  25  wards  would 
have  less  taxes  to  pay  under  the  single  tax 
than  under  the  present  system.  And  he 
ladds: 

"But  some  land  owners  would  have  larger  tax 
pills?  Yes.  that  is  so.  The  owner  of  vacant 
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land  (if  he  now  pays  no  other  taxes  from  whii 
the  single  tax  would  free  him)  would  find  l|| 
tax  doubled.  But  there’s  no  such  man.  Evef 
OMmer  of  vacant  land  now  pays  some  tax  fni 
which  single  tax  would  free  him,  and  nobod;;! 
tax  burden  would  be  doubled.  . . . The 

crease  in  the  value  of  land  in  all  Boston,  l| 
to  1910,  was  $225,000,000.  and  $143,000,000  of  tl 
1225,000,000  came  in  two  wards.  i' 

“Do  the  land  owners  in  16  wards  in  Bostfc 
know  what  the  single  tax  would  do  to  ht> 
them  Do  the  landlords  in  the  other  nine  wabi 
know  how  little  they  would  be  hurt  by  it? 
am  looking  for  the  landlord  who  would  be  hit 
and  have  a right  to  complain,  and  I can’t  fil 
him.’’  r 

The  condition  in  Boston  can  be  duplicat|| 

in  every  large  city  in  America.  I 


DETROIT. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  covers  a little  over  25,0 
acres.  This  land  was  assessed  in  1911  f; 
.$130,000,000 — say  an  average  of  $5,000  i 
acre.  In  1880  it  was  assessed,  in  roin 
numbers,  for  $55,000,000 — an  average 
$2,000  an  acre.  In  the  meantime  the  popiil 
tion  increased  from  125,000  to  500,000.  Lai 
in  the  center  of  the  city  now  sells  for  se 
eral  million  dollars  an  acre,  and  lots  6' 
100  feet  lease  for  from  $10,000  to  $20,000'. 
year,  on  99  year  leases,  which  shows  th 
the  owners  will  receive  in  the  next  one  hu'l 
dred  years  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,00'| 
000  of  unearned  increment — value  creatcj 
by  the  community  and  not  by  the  owneil 
On  these  leased  lots  magnificent  depart 
ment  stores,  theaters  and  office  buildini 
have  been  or  are  being  erected. 

Detroit  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  tl 
United  States.  It  was  an  Indian  tradir 
post  in  1702.  In  1805  p fire  destroyed 
sw’eeping  away  all  the  land  marks,  and  til 
governor  and  judges  of  the  territory  replaj 
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the  city,  giving  every  person  a piece  of 
and  to  quiet  titles.  Today  less  than  1,000 
►ersons  and  corporations  own  over  53  per 
ent  of  the  city's  real  estate  values.  And 
et  Detroit  is  called  a “city  of  homes.’’  Oa 
esident  streets  the  value  of  improvemente 
really  exceed  the  value  of  the  land.  In  the 
enter  of  the  city  the  value  of  the  improve- 
lents  and  the  personal  property  sheltered 
bout  equal  the  value  of  the  land,  which 
ears  out  the  late  Thomas  G.  Sherman’s 
Dntention  that  the  value  of  the  land  re- 
ects  the  value  of  the  improvements  on  th€ 
nd. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 


I 


' 

f 


pulatiou  July  1,  19^3S 4,422,685 

dinary  land  value  $3, 343,165,597 

■lue  of  improvements 2,298.334,521 

due  of  “special  franchises’’ 492,490,47S 

due  of  “real  estate  of  corporations’’  83,425,20$ 
nd  value  per  capita  of  Greater  New 

'ork  86S 

nd  value  per  acre  18,375 

tal  value  of  real  estate  in  city 5.722,415,729 

ese  figures  do  not  include  exempt 
eal  estate,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
ate  for  both  land  and  improve- 
lents,  all  boroughs,  to 1,239,883,798 


I ‘Special  franchises”  includes  not  only  the 
^ nchise  itself  but  also  all  fixtures  w’ithin 
d i street  lines,  such  as  railwmy  tracks, 
h»es,  wires  and  conduits.  “Real  estate  of 
cporations”  is  a curious  and  cloudy  term 
•*4  3d  to  designate  certain  property  belong- 
i ; to  franchise  holding  companies  and  Ij* 
i:  outside  of  the  street  limits.  It  includes 
I ise  connections  and  in  some  cases  car 
t’ns,  depots,  etc.,  although  nobody  could 
f»iti'  beforehand  w^hether  such  a piece  of 
•:P=perty  as  the  Grand  Central  station 
lid  be  assessed  as  “real  estate  of  cor- 
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porations”  or  as  ordinary  real  estate.  Th 
figures  show  how  land  value  mounts  in 
great  commercial  center,  the  owners  livin 
off  the  wealth  others  create.  It  is  estima  i 
ed  that  New  York  city  land  value  is  held  bf 
3 per  cent  of  the  population. 

URBAN  VS.  SUBURBAN  LAND  VALUEJ 

Writers  on  political  economy  have  heretca 
fore  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  spac| 
in  writing  about  agricultural  instead  of  ui  t 
ban  rent.  Yet  it  is  the  urban  rent  that  I'ii 
the  most  important.  This  is  true  of  mor'j| 
recent  writers  as  of  earlier  ones.  For  es  i 
ample,  E.  R.  Seligman,  in  his  “The  Shiftini  1 
and  Incidence  of  Taxation,”  devotes  1.36,1 
lines  to  agricultural  and  only  506  lines  t 
urban  rent.  In  thirty-four  leading  worki: 
of  thirty  authors,  42,094  lines  are  given  t<|{ 
agricultural  and  2,919  lines  to  urban  rent. 

A MATTER  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  late  Rev.  Edward  McGlynn  uttered 
a great  truth  when  he  said  that  “we  caij  1 
only  accomplish  the  change  we  seek  by  th(  ^ 
slow  process  of  educating  men  to  demand! 
it.  ...  We  cannot  get  to  the  single  ta3  j 
by  one  leap,  but  only  by  gradual  steps* 
which  will  bring  experience  to  the  settle ? 
merit  of  details.” 


GROUND  RENTS. 

Thomas  G.  Shearman,  in  his  book  on 
“Natural  Taxation,”  makes  the  statement 
that  “Ground  rent  is  invariably  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  necessary  gov- 
ernment.” And  he  continues:  “But  as  gov- 

ernment never  exists  where  society  does  not 
exist,  and  as  society  offers  many  advantageSj 
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n addition  to  the  mere  benefit  of  govern- 
'nent,  the  privilege  of  living  in  society  is 
vorth  much  more  than  the  mere  cost  of  gov* 
irnment.” 

TENEMENTS  AND  LANDLORDS. 

As  showing  to  what  degradation  the 
1 -resent  economic  system  in  “civilized”  so- 
iety  has  brought  many,  the  words  of  Card- 
ial Vaughan  at  an  annual  conference  of 
, tie  Catholic  Truth  Society  is  significant- 

i[e  said:  “Millions  of  human  creatures  are 

oused  worse  than  the  cattle  and  horses  of 
lany  a lord  or  squire.  Nearly  one  milliOB 
f the  London  poor  need  rehousing.  . . . 

he  poor  are  huddled  together  in  numbers 
arying  from  four  to  twelve  in  a single 
)om.  What  delicacy,  modesty  or  self-re- 
)ect  can  be  expected  in  men  and  women 
hose  bodies  are  so  shamefullv  packed  to- 
Bther?” 


1 

I 
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The  Final  Word 


The  truth  that  Henry  George  has  taught 
“That  God  in  all  things  may  be  sought- 
That  in  his  economic  sphere 
His  moral  law  shines  plain  and  clear,” 
Is  making  way. 

The  seed  which  George  with  pains  di 
sow, 

Strong  in  the  faith  that  some  must  grow 
Casting  it  on  the  barren  soil 

’Midst  weeds  that  choke — where  fowli 
despoil. 

Bears  fruit  today. 


By  teaching  men  to  rule  God’s  earth 
With  righteous  laws, 

George  did  not  live  and  work  in  vain. 
He  blazed  a track  that  marked  it  plain 
And  coming  down  the  road  we  see 
The  sure  advance  of  liberty — 

The  people’s  cause. 
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HARD  TIMES — About  panics,  the  cause 
and  the  cure.  By  James  Pollock 
Kohler,  lawyer,  New  York  City. 

I'HE  LOST  ISLAND — By  Mr.  E.  J.  Austin 
and  Louise  V.  Sheldon,  with  a conclu- 
sion by  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  17  il- 
lustrations. 

THE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM — 

An  Effective  Ally  of  Representative 
Government.  By  Lewis  Jerome  John- 
j son. 

, TAXATION — By  Francis  I.  du  Pont  of  the 
. du  Pont  Powder  Mills  Co.,  Wilmington, 

[ Del.  A treatise  on  the  Single  Tax  for 
business  men. 

THE  BATTLES  FOR  LAND  REFORM  IN 
ROME  AND  THEIR  LESSONS — Being 
Chapter  VI  of  “Bodenreform”  by  Adolph 
Damashke.  Translated  by  Joseph  Dan- 
ziger. 

A LETTER  TO  THE  COUNTY  CHAIR- 
MEN AND  OTHER  CHAIRMEN — By 

Amos  Pinchot.  An  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  “good  government.” 

I RECONCILED — A story  of  common  life. 
(BACK  TO  THE  LAND — By  Bishop  Nulty. 

An  address  to  the  diocese  and  laity  of 
I Meath,  Ireland. 

li^aROUP  4 — Paper  covered  pamphlets, 
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h'HE  SINGLE  TAX;  WHAT  IT  IS  AND 
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iro  DESTROY  THE  RUM  POWER — By 

, Henry  George. 

ITHY  KINGDOM  COME  — By  Henry 
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lOSES — By  Henry  George. 
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SMALLER  PROFITS,  REDUCED  SALAR- 
lES,  AND  LOWER  WAGES — By  Geo 
L.  Rusby. 

THE  DISEASE  OF  CHARITY— By  Bolton 
Hall. 

UNEARNED  INCREMENTS — By  Joseph 
Fels.  I 

THE  LAND  OF  YOUR  CHILDREN — By 
Emil  Felden.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Kiefer. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CAUSES  OF  CRIME— i 
By  Louis  F.  Post. 

TRUE  FREE  TRADE — Speech  of  Henry 
George  during  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  Paris  in  1889. 

THE  TRUE  SOCIAL  REMEDY — Written 
for  Everybody’s  Magazine  by  Geo.  L.! 
Record,  a prominent  attorney  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

WHY  I WANT  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE — By 
Frederic  C.  Howe. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A SETTLEMENT  WORK- 
ER— By  Miss  Elma  Dame. 

THE  CANONS  OF  TAXATION — A Chap- 
ter from  Progress  and  Poverty. 

THE  SINGLE  TAX  AND  THE  FARMER— 
By  Thomas  G.  Shearman. 

THE  SINGLE  TAX;  WHAT  IT  IS  AND 
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